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BULGARIA 

1.  Farm  population.  About  two-thirds  of  total  population  of  7,800,000. 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  42,796  square  miles,  slightly  larger  than  Tennessee. 
Of  total  area,  arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards)  about  40  per- 
cent; natural  meadows  about  5  percent;  forests  about  30  percent;  other  land 
including  pastures  about  25  percent.  Over  three-fifths  of  plowland  under 
graino 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Diversified.  Livestock  products  account  for  about 
two-fifths  of  total  agricultural  output.  Socialized  agriculture  reportedly 
occupies  about  95  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  (90  percent  in  collec- 
tives, including  members'  private  plots,  and  5  percent  in  State  sector). 
Farming  methods  primitive  but  improving.  In  1957  tractors  still  numbered 
only  one  unit  of  15  h.p.  per  400  acres  of  plowland  and  fertilizer  consumption 
amounted  to  about  48  pounds  of  pure  nutrient  per  acre  of  arable  land  (in- 
cluding orchards  and  vineyards). 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Wheat  is  principal  field  crop,  covering 
one-third  of  sown  area.  Grapes  and  plums  most  important  fruit  crops. 
Tobacco  main  export  crop.  Attar  of  roses  an  important  specialty.  Hogs  most 
important  livestock.  Sheep,  numerous,  provide  about  one-fourth  of  the  meat 
and  almost  one-third  of  milk  production. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  Average  for  recent  years  about  equal  to  prewar 
level  of  about  2,700  calories  per  person  per  day.  Grains,  especially  wheat, 
account  for  about  70  percent  of  calorie  intake.  Compared  to  prewar,  sugar 
consumption,  still  low,  has  more  than  doubled;  fat  consumption,  also  low,  has 
increased  about  50  percent.  Consumption  of  livestock  products  averages  just 
about  10  percent  of  the  calorie  intake. 

6.  Dependence  on  agricultural  imports.  Bulgaria,  as  before  the  war,  is  a 
net  exporter  of  food  and  an  important  source  of  Oriental  tobacco.  Over  half 
the  raw  cotton  consumed  is  imported-  and  part  of  the  wool  requirements.  Some- 
times, after  a  bad  crop  year,  grain  is  imported. 

7.  Trade.  Agriculture's  share  of  Bulgaria's  total  exports  has  lessened 
steadily  with  industrial  expansion.  During  1953-56  less  than  50  percent  of 
total  exports  was  agricultural  compared  with  95  percent  before  the  war. 
Tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  principal  agricultural  exports  and 
make  up  about  one-fourth  of  all  exports.  Cotton,  wool,  and  rubber  are  the 
principal  agricultural  imports.  About  85  percent  of  Bulgaria's  trade  is  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  chiefly  the  Soviet  Union.  Limited  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries consists  chiefly  of  tobacco,  eggs,  vegetable,  and  fruit  exports,  and 
wool  and  cotton  imports. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Complete  socialization  of  agriculture  has  been  the 
principal  policy  for  agriculture.  By  1958  this  was  practically  accomplished 
but  agricultural  production  has  lagged.  During  1958  more  than  3,400  collec- 
tives were  consolidated  into  about  625, to  create  a  basis  for  higher  produc- 
tion. In  early  1959  higher  targets  under  the  1958-62  Plan  were  announced 
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with  new  policie sounder  which  agricultural  production  is  expected  to  double 
by  1962  and  triple  by  1965.  To  accomplish  this,  arable  area  is  to  be  en- 
larged, chiefly  by  expanded  irrigation  and  reclamation  programs.  Targets  for 
fertilizer  consumption  and  number  of  tractors  have  been  increased.  Machine 
tractor  stations  will  be  liquidated  entirely  by  1962,  with  collectives  grad- 
ually buying  all  farm  machinery  equipment  from  them.  Compulsory  deliveries 
of  all  agricultural  products  abolished  May  1,  1959.  Collection  of  all  crops 
now  unified  under  the  contract  system  which  in  January  1957  began  to  replace 
compulsory  deliveries.  Purchases  are  made  by  State  purchasing  agencies  at 
fixed  prices  through  direct  contracts  with  the  producers.  People's  Councils, 
in  control  of  collectives  in  each  province,  prepare  entire  economic  plan  of 
collectives,  taking  into  consideration  local  conditions,  and  coordinate  their 
activities  with  those  of  other  provinces.  Previously,  since  1955,  producers 
were  allowed  to  determine  areas  to  be  sown  and  numbers  of  livestock  necessary 
to  meet  obligations. 

9.  Economic  situation.  Main  emphasis  during  the  postwar  period  has  been  on 
industry  with  priority  to  heavy  industry.  By  1957,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Five-Year  plan,  industrial  production  had  grown  to  a  multiple  of  that  of  1939. 
The  strain  of  this  rapid  growth  on  what  was  formerly  almost  complete  agricul- 
tural economy  has  been  reflected  in  the  lagging  agriculture  and  slowly  in- 
creasing living  standards.  Light  industry,  including  the  textile  and  impor- 
tant food  industries,  recently  has  been  given  added  emphasis.  With  the  in- 
creased investment  allotted  to  agriculture,  supported  partly  by  Soviet  aid, 
growth  in  agriculture  should  be  expected  to  accelerate. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products*   All  foreign  trade 
is  handled  by  state  trading  agencies.  Tariff  rates  and  other  specific  re- 
strictions are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  complete  control  and  ju- 
risdiction that  the  authorities  have  over  what  and  how  much  to  import  and 
from  where.   As  an  agricultural  exporting  country,  and  with  the  present 
orientation  of  its  trade,  Bulgaria  is  not  an  importer  of  U.  S.  farm  products. 

11.  U.  S.  -  Bulgarian  trade  in  1956-57  and  1957-58. 

Million  dollars 


U,  S.  exports  to  Bulgaria 


U,  S.  imports  from  Bulgaria 


1956-57  1957-58 


1956-57  1957-58 


Grains  and  preparations  0 

Total  agricultural  0 

Other  ^02 

Grand  total  .02 


IT  Less  than  $5,000. 


.02  Rose  oil 

Tobacco,  unmfg. 
.02  Paprika 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 
.08  Bristles 

Cheese 
.10  Other  agricultural 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


.26 

.28 

.02 

.08 

.04 

.05 

.03 
.01 

.03 
.02 

.01 
0 

.36 

.47 

.04 

.06 

.40 

.53 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

1.  Farm  population.  Roughly  one-fifth  of  total  population  of  13,512,000 
(end  1958). 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  of  49,347  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  New  York. 
Arable  land  is  41  percent  of  total  area:  permanent  meadows  and  pastures  15 
percent:  forests  34  percent?  other  land  10  percent.  Half  of  the  arable  land 
is  under  grains. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.   Mixed  crop  and  livestock  farming.   About  62  percent 
of  the  agricultural  land  is  operated  by  collective  farmers,  about  18  percent 
is  state  owned  and  about  20  percent  is  still  privately  owned.   In  1958,  the 
number  of  tractors  (in  15  h.p.  units)  amounted  to  one  for  about  200  acres  of 
plowland.  Total  fertilizer  consumption  in  1958  amounted  to  about  83  pounds 
of  pure  nutrients  per  acre  of  arable  land. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products  account  for  about 
three-fifths  of  food  output,  milk  and  pork  alone  for  nearly  half.  Chief 
grains:  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye.  Potatoes  important  for  both  food  and 
feed.  Sugar  beets  also  major  food  crop. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  In  spite  of  lagging  farm  production,  per  capita 
consumption  is  considerably  above  the  prewar  level  of  2,800  calories  per  per- 
son per  day.  However,  grains  and  potatoes  apparently  account  still  for  more 
than  half  the  total  calorie  intake. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Largely  self-sufficient 
prior  to  World  War  II,  Czechoslovakia  today  is  heavily  dependent  on  food 
imports.  A  large  part  of  its  breadgrain  requirements,  large  amounts  of  feed 
grains  and  considerable  quantities  of  meat,  butter,  fats  and  oilseeds  have  to 
be  imported.  Czechoslovakia  also  has  to  import  all  of  its  cotton  and  large 
parts  .of  its  tobacco  and  wool  requirements.  It  is  a  net  exporter  of  sugar. 

7.  Trade.  In  1958,  about  two-thirds  of  Czechoslovakia's  total  foreign  trade 
was  with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  accounted  for  33  per- 
cent of  the  total  trade  turnover.  The  greater  part  of  agricultural  imports 
also  originates  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Complete  socialization  of  agriculture  and  increased 
agricultural  output  are  the  principal  aims  of  farm  policy.  This  policy, 
vigorously  pursued  during  most  of  the  period  since  1949,  led  to  the  social- 
ization of  over  80  percent  of  the  farm  land  by  mid-1959,  but  to  only  moderate 
growth  of  farm  output.  To  stimulate  production,  compulsory  deliveries  and 
strict  control  over  every  phase  of  agricultural  production  have  been  somewhat 
relaxed  during  the  last  years.  Farm  prices  have  been  raised;  and  mechaniza- 
tion as  well  as  increased  fertilizer  consumption,  encouraged  in  the  early 
postwar  years,  but  later  neglected,  are  now  again  receiving  strong  govern- 
mental support.   Farm  output  in  1960  is  to  be  30  percent  above  that  in  1955, 

a  goal  impossible  of  attainment. 
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9.  Economic  situation*  One  of  the  few  Soviet  bloc  countries  with  an  ad- 
vanced industry  before  World  War  II,  Czechoslovakia  since  the  advent  of  com- 
munism has  continued  to  expand  industry  with  the  utmost  determination.   By 
1958,  industrial  output  reportedly  was  more  than  twice  the  prewar  level. 
This  process,  imposing  heavy  sacrifices  upon  the  people,  was  nevertheless  not 
so  painful  as  in  other  communist  countries,  and  living  standards  in  Czecho- 
slovakia are  consequently  higher  than  in  other  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  All  foreign  trade 
is  handled  by  state  trading  agencies.  Tariff  rates  and  other  specific  re- 
strictions are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  complete  control  and  ju- 
risdiction that  the  authorities  have  over  what  and  how  much  to  import  and 
from  where.  Most  U.  S.  farm  products,  if  exported  to  Czechoslovakia,  require 
an  individual  U.  S.  export  license. 

11.  U.  S.  -  Czechoslovakian  trade  in  fiscal  years  1956-57  and  1957-58. 

Million  dollars 
U.  S.  exports  to  Czechoslovakia        U.  S.  imports  from  Czechoslovakia 

1956-57  1957-58  1956-57  1957-58 


Grains  &  preparations  .04 

Fats,  oils,  &  oilseeds  .14 

Tobacco 

Hides  and  skins 

Hops  . 03 

Other  agricultural  .01 

Total  agricultural  .22 

Other  1.34 

Grand  total  1.56 


.06  Meat  &  meat  products 
.58  Feathers 
.13  Rabbit  hair 
.05  Hides  and  skins 
.09  Other  agricultural 
.03 

Total  agricultural 
.94 

Other 
.61 

Grand  total 
1.55 


7.31 


6.68 


EAST  GERMANY  (Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation) 

1.  Farm  population.  About  one-sixth  of  total  population  of  17,312,000  (end 
1958). 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  41,645  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Tennessee. 
Of  the  total  area,  arable  land  is  46  percent;  permanent  meadows  and  pastures 
12  percent:  forest  27  percent;  other  land  15  percent^  Half  of  the  arable 
land  is  under  grain. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Diversified;  livestock  products  are  major  source  of 
income.  About  half  of  the  agricultural  area  is  socialized,  (about  40  percent 
in  collectives,  and  9  percent  in  state  farms  and  other  public  enterprises). 
Methods  of  farming  are  more  progressive  than  in  any  other  communist  country, 
but  less  efficient  than  before  the  war.   In  1958,  the  number  of  tractors  (in 
30  h.p.  units)  amounted  to  one  for  280  acres  of  arable  land.  Total  fertiliz- 
er consumption  amounted  in  1957-58  to  170  pounds  of  pure  nutrients  per  acre 
of  arable  land,  about  one-fourth  higher  than  prewar,  with  phosphate  about 
equal  to  and  potash  far  above  prewar  levels. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.   Livestock  products  account  for  three- 
fifths  of  food  production:  pork  and  milk  together  represent  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  livestock  output.  Chief  grains:  rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley.  Potatoes  important  for  both  food  and  feed.  Sugar  beets  also  major 
food  crop. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  Below  prewar  level  of  about  3,000  calories  per 
person  per  day.  The  quality  of  the  average  diet  is  also  lower  than  before 
the  war.  Grain  and  potatoes  now  account  for  half  of  the  calorie  intake. 

6.  Dependence  on  agricultural  imports.  With  population  above  and  food  pro- 
duction below  prewar  levels,  East  Germany  is  now  heavily  dependent  on  food 
imports,  in  contrast  to  prewar  when  it  had  a  food  export  surplus.  Except  for 
sugar,  of  which  East  Germany  is  usually  a  net  exporter,  the  supply  of  most 
food  products  has  to  be  supplemented  by  imports.  All  cotton  and  practically 
all  tobacco  supplies  must  be  imported. 

7.  Trade.  In  1958,  about  30  percent  of  all  imports  represented  food  prod- 
ucts (including  tobacco),  with  grain  apparently  accounting  for  more  than  half 
of  all  food  imports.  Communist  bloc  countries  received  77  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports and  supplied  71  percent  of  all  imports;  West  Germany  accounted  for  11 
percent  of  all  exports  and  imports;  the  rest  of  the  world  took  12  percent  of 
all  exports  and  accounted  for  18  percent  of  all  imports.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  agricultural  imports  came  from  non-communist  countries. 

8.  Agricultural  pdlicy.  Principal  aim  is  to  attain  and  exceed  prewar  levels 
of  production  within  the  framework  of  socialized  agriculture.   Preliminary 
goal  is  to  collectivize  50  percent  of  all  cultivated  land  by  1960.  Following 
the  Soviet  example  some  of  the  farm  machinery  owned  by  the  State  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  collectives. 
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9.  Economic  situation.  Rehabilitation  of  East  Germany's  highly  developed 
industry  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  division  of  Germany  which  deprived  it  of 
its  metallurgical  basis  and  its  fuel  and  energy  sources.  Large  reparation 
payments  to  Russia  also  weighed  heavily  on  economic  recovery.  Nevertheless 
gross  industrial  output  has  been  increasing  at  a  high  rate  since  1950.  In 
recent  years  there  also  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  supply  of 
consumer  goods. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  All  foreign  trade 
is  handled  by  state  trading  agencies.  Tariff  rates  and  other  specific  re- 
strictions are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  complete  control  and  ju- 
risdiction that  the  authorities  have  over  what  and  how  much  to  import  and 
from  where.  Most  U.  S.  farm  products  if  exported  to  East  Germany,  require  an 
individual  U.  S.  export  license. 

11.  U.  S.  -  East  German  trade  in  fiscal  years  1956-57  and  1957-58 


U.  S.  exports  to  East 

Germany 

Million 

dollars 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Alfalfa  seed 

Tobacco 

Hides  and  skins 

.07 
.18 

.05 
.01 

Total  agricultural 
Other 

.02 
5.25 

.01 
4.65 

Total  agricultural 

.25 

.06 

Grand  total 

5.27 

4.66 

Other 

.22 

.03 

Grand  total 

.47 

.09 
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HUNGARY 

1.  Farm  population*  Over  two-fifths  of  total  population  of  9,890,000. 
(January  1959).   ~ 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  35,900  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Indiana.  Of 
total  area,  arable  land  62  percent;  permanent  meadows  and  pastures  15  percent; 
forests  14  percent;  other  land  9  percent.  Grains  cover  about  two-thirds  of 
the  arable  area. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Largely  diversified  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  on 
livestock  and  feed  than  food  crop  production.   Slightly  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  plowland  is  privately  owned,  14  percent  state  owned  and  about  36  per- 
cent is  collectivized.  Farming  methods  are  generally  backward  especially  on 
privately  owned  farms.   In  1958  the  number  of  tractors  amounted  to  one  for 
about  500  acres  of  plowland.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  social- 
ized sector.  Fertilizer  consumption  in  1958  amounted  to  about  35  pounds  of 
pure  nutrients  per  acre  of  plowland. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products,  principally  meat, 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  value  of  food  output.  Corn  and  wheat  are 
by  far  the  most  important  crops.  Production  of  sunflower  seed  and  sugar 
beets  has  been  greatly  expanded  since  before  the  war. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.   Average  close  to  prewar  level  of  2,900  calories 
per  person  per  day.  Diet  includes  much  more  sugar  and  slightly  more  live- 
stock products  than  before  the  war.  Grains,  mostly  wheat,  provide  slightly 
more  than  half  the  calorie  intake. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Measured  in  terms  of 
calories,  Hungarian  food  production  usually  exceeds  consumption, but  food  ex- 
ports are  much  smaller  than  before  the  war  and  in  some  years  have  been  out- 
weighed by  imports.   In  recent  years  Hungary  has  become  a  net  importer  of 
wheat  (primarily  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  bread  grain  area),  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Hungary  imports  all  of  its  cotton  and  almost  half  its  wool  sup- 
plies. 

7.  Trade.  Agricultural  exports  have  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the 
value  of  total  exports  in  recent  years  with  the  exception  of  1958  when  they 
declined  to  one-fifth.   In  1958  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  received  69  percent 
of  all  exports  and  supplied  65  percent  of  all  imports.   Agricultural  exports 
to  the  west  in  1957  consisted  mainly  of  livestock  products,  vegetables,  and 
fruit;  agricultural  imports  from  the  west  included  grains,  sugar,  wool  and 
tobacco. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Complete  socialization  and  expanded  production 
(especially  of  livestock  products)  are  the  chief  goals  of  agricultural  poli- 
cy. Following  the  uprising  in  1956  the  government  relaxed  socialization 
pressures  only  to  resume  them  in  1959.   In  the  first  few  months  of  1959  the 
socialized  sector  was  extended  from  36  to  50.5  percent  of  the  country's 
arable  are^.  The  abolition  of  compulsory  deliveries  at  the  end  of  1956  re- 
sulted in  much  higher  prices  to  farmers  and  has  been  a  strong  stimulus  to 
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production.  Some  of  the  larger  collectives  now  have  their  own  tractors  but 
machine  tractor  stations  will  probably  be  retained  as  long  as  tractor  numbers 
remain  relatively  low. 

9.  Economic  situation.  Following  the  uprising  in  1956  the  Hungarian  economy 
received  much  needed  outside  support  in  both  goods  and  credits.  A  sizable 
trade  deficit  resulted  in  1957  but  balance  in  trade  has  since  been  regained. 
The  strong  emphasis  on  heavy  industry  that  imposed  great  sacrifices  on  the 
population  seems  to  have  somewhat  lessened  in  favor  of  increased  incentives 
and  investments  in  agriculture  and  expanded  production  of  consumer  goods.  In 
1957  the  industrial  output  was  reportedly  more  than  three  times  the  1938 
level.  The  country's  standard  of  living  is  on  the  increase. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  All  foreign  trade 
is  handled  by  state  trading  agencies.  Tariff  rates  and  other  specific  re- 
strictions are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  complete  control  and  ju- 
risdiction that  the  authorities  have  over  what  and  how  much  to  import  and 
from  where.  Most  U.  S.  farm  products,  if  exported  to  Hungary,  require  an 
individual  U.  S.  export  license. 

11 •  U.  S.  Hungarian  trade  in  fiscal  years  1956-57  and  1957-58. 

Million  dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Hungary 


1956-57  1957-58 


Grains  &  preparations 

.72 

.14 

Fruits,  nuts,  &  vegetables 

- 

- 

Tallow,  inedible 

.67 

.73 

Dairy  products 

2.38 

- 

Hides  and  skins 

.29 

.01 

Other  agricultural 

.01 

.01 

total  agricultural 

4.07 

.89 

Other 

1.30 

1.55 

Grand  total 

5.37 

2.44 

U.  S.  imports  from  Hungary 

1956-57  1957-58 

Feathers          .16  .22 

Clover  seed         -  .12 

Paprika           .02  .04 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc.  .03  .02 

Wine             .04  .06 

Oilseeds           -  .06 

Other  agricultural  ^03  ^08 

Total  agricultural  .28  .60 

Other           .i50  ^36 

Grand  total  .78  .96 
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POLAND 

1.  Farm  population.  About  45  percent  of  total  population  of  29,000,000  (end 
1958TI 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  120,359  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  New  Mexico, 
Arable  land  (excluding  gardens  and  orchards)  51  percent  of  total  area;  perma- 
nent meadows  and  pastures  about  13  percent;  forests  24  percent;  other  land  12 
percent.  About  59  percent  of  the  plowland  is  in  grain,  17  percent  in 
potatoes. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Mixed  crop  and  livestock  farming  predominates.  By 
the  middle  of  1958,  86  percent  of  all  farm  land  was  privately  owned  and  13 
percent  state  owned.  Collectives  which  had  covered  10  percent  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  in  1956  were  thus  reduced  to  insignificance  in  consequence  of 
the  political  changes  of  that  year  and  accounted  for  only  one  percent  of  the 
agricultural  land  by  mid-1958.  Most  private  farms  are  very  small  and  badly 
equipped.  Collectives  and  state  farms  are  rather  large,  better  equipped  than 
private  farms,  but  not  very  efficient.  In  1957,  the  number  of  tractors 
amounted  to  about  one  for  570  acres  of  arable  land.  Total  fertilizer  con- 
sumption in  1958  amounted  to  38  pounds  of  pure  nutrients  per  acre  of  sown 
area. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products,  principally  milk 
and  pork,  account  for  about  66  percent  of  total  food  output.  Chief  grains: 
rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley.  Potatoes  important  for  both  food  and  feed.  Sugar 
beets  also  a  major  food  crop. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  Per  capita  food  supplies  in  1957-58  are  esti- 
mated at  levels  considerably  above  old  Poland's  prewar  average  of  2,800 
calories.  However,  grains  and  potatoes  still  account  for  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  calorie  intake. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports.  A  net  exporter  of  food  in  prewar  times  and  a  net 
importer  during  many  postwar  years,  "Poland's  net  imports  of  grains,  fats  and 
fruit  at  present  contrast  with  exports  of  meat,  meat  products,  eggs,  poultry 
and  sugar. 

7.  Trade,  In  1957  total  agricultural  imports  (foodstuffs  and  raw  materials) 
of  $422  million  accounted  for  35  percent  of  all  imports.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports of  $128  million  represented  14  percent  of  all  exports.  About  half  of 
Poland's  farm  imports  consisted  of  food  products,  the  other  half  of  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  for  industry.  Cotton  and  wheat  are  the  most  important 
farm  imports;  meat,  eggs  and  sugar  the  most  important  farm  exports.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  agreements  concluded  with  the  United  States  since  1957, 
the  U.  S.  share  in  Polish  farm  imports,  insignificant  during  most  previous 
years,  has  become  important.  U.  S,  aid  contributed  to  alleviating  Poland's 
strained  balance  of  payments.  It  also  contributed  to  the  building  up  of 
stocks  and  thus  assisted  the  Polish  Government  in  pursuing  its  new  agricul- 
tural policy. 
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8.  Agricultural  policy.  Increased  agricultural  production  and  the  social- 
ization of  agriculture  have  been  the  main  aims  of  governmental  policy  during 
most  of  the  postwar  period.  In  1956,  this  policy  was  reversed  and  a  new  farm 
program  has  been  inaugurated  which  is  unique  among  the  communist  countries. 
Forced  collectivization  has  been  abandoned,  though  socialized  farming  remains 
a  long-range  goal.  Farm  prices  have  been  raised,  compulsory  farm  deliveries 
have  been  considerably  lowered,  and  more  fertilizers  and  machines  are  made 
available  to  private  farmers.  Even  some  state  land  has  been  turned  over  to 
private  use.  Peasant  cooperatives  are  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

9.  Economic  situation.  With  rich  mineral  and  industrial  resources  in  the 
western  part  of  its  present  territory,  Poland  has  been  able  to  increase  its 
industrial  output  far  above  that  of  prewar  Poland.  It  has  become  an  indus- 
trial country  of  significance.  The  rapid  pace  of  industrialization  entailed 
great  sacrifices  for  the  consumer  and  led  to  economic  dislocations  and  dis- 
parities between  individual  industries.  Attempts  to  improve  the  price  system 
and  to  equilibrate  the  various  economic  sectors  met  with  great  difficulties. 
However,  the  economic  situation  during  the  past  year  has  improved  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole  continues  to  grow. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.  All  foreign  trade 
is  handled  by  state  trading  agencies.  Tariff  rates  and  other  specific  re- 
strictions are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  complete  control  and  ju- 
risdiction that  the  authorities  have  over  what  and  how  much  to  import  and 
from  where.  A  working  party  of  GATT  is  now  examining  the  request  of  Poland 
for  some  form  of  association  with  the  General  Agreement. 

11.  U.  S. -Polish  trade  in  fiscal  years  1956-57  and  1957-58. 

Million  Dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Poland 

1956-57  1957-58 


1956-57  1957-58 


Grains  &  preparations 

^ 

40.7 

Meat  &  meat  products 

20.8 

21.7 

Cotton  and  1 inters 

.3 

37.0 

Hides  and  skins 

.2 

.3 

Fats,  oils  &  oilseeds 

2.2 

13.9 

Fats  and  oils 

.4 

.2 

Tobacco 

y 

y 

Other  agricultural 

.7 

1.2 

Meat  &  meat  products 

.3 

' 

Dairy  Products 

y 

y 

Fruits,  nuts  &  vegetabl 

BS  - 

.1 

Hides  and  skins 

- 

2.3 

Food  for  relief 

- 

.3 

Other  agricultural 

.2 

2.7 

.6 
95.2 

Total  agricultural 

Total  agricultural 

22.1 

23.4 

Other 

2.6 

18.0 

Other 

7.8 

4.2 

Grand  total 

5.3 

113.2 

Grand  total 

29.9 

27.6 

1/  Less  than  $50,000. 


RUMANIA 

1.  Farm  population.   About  three-fifths  of  total  population  of  17,830,000 
(February  1957). 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  91,700  square  miles,  slightly  smaller  than  Oregon. 
Of  total  area  arable  accounts  for  about  43  percent;  farm  meadows  and  pastures 
17  percent:  forests  27  percent:  and  other  land  13  percent.  Grains  cover 
about  four-fifths  of  plowland. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Greater  emphasis  on  food  crop  production  than  live- 
stock production.  About  26  percent  of  plowland  state  owned,  about  41  percent 
in  collectives  (half  of  which  are  collectively  operated  but  privately  owned) 
and  about  33  percent  in  the  private  sector.  Farming  methods  backward  but 
improvements  in  recent  years  significant,  especially  in  socialized  sector. 

In  1958  the  number  of  tractors  (in  terms  of  15  h.p.  units)  amounted  to  one 
per  650  acres  of  plowland.  Fertilizer  consumption  in  that  year  was  about  3 
pounds  of  pure  nutrients  per  acre  of  plowland. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  main  crops. 
Sunflower  seeds,  and  sugar  beets  are  far  more  important  than  before  the  war. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  food  output-  comes  from  livestock 
products. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  In  past  few  years  probably  slightly  above  pre- 
war average  of  2,700  calories.  Consumption  of  sugar  almost  double  prewar  but 
still  low.  Consumption  of  livestock  products  higher  than  before  the  war  but 
also  low.  Grains  make  up  about two -thirds  of  caloric  intake:  although  wheat 
is  becoming  more  important  in  the  diet,  corn  is  still  the  principal  grain 
consumed. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Rumania  is  usually  a  net 
exporter  of  agricultural  products  but  in  bad  crop  years  large  amounts  of 
wheat  have  peen  imported  from  the  U.S.S. R.   Sugar  and  eggs  have  been  regular- 
ly imported  in  recent  years.  Rumania  is  self-sufficient  in  tobacco  but 
imports  most  of  its  cotton  supplies. 

7.  Trade.   In  1957,  68  percent  of  Rumanian  exports  and  74  percent  of  imports 
were  exchanged  with  Soviet  bloc  countries,  two-thirds  of  this  amount  with  the 
U.  S.S.  R.  Total  volume  of  trade  has  doubled  since  1950.  In  1956  23  percent 
of  all  exports  and  7  percent  of  all  imports  represented  food  products. 
Agricultural  exports  to  western  countries  in  1957  consisted  mainly  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products,  pulses  and  corn;  agricultural  imports  from  the 
west  included  small  quantities  of  wool,  sugar  and  grain. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Complete  socialization  and  increased  production 
(especially  for  export)  are  the  main  goals  of  agricultural  policy.  Law  re- 
cently passed  provides  for  expropriation  and  socialization  of  land  which  is 
in  excess  of  what  one  man  and  his  family  can  work.  The  abolition  of  compul- 
sory deliveries  (except  for  wool  and  meat)  has  stimulated  production.  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  machinery,  fertilizer  and  hybrid  corn  seed  has  con- 
tributed to  gradual  modernization  of  farming. 
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9.  Economic  situation.  The  Rumanian  economy  has  been  experiencing  substan- 
tial rates  of  growth  especially  in  the  oil,  heavy  industry  and  chemical 
branches.  Total  industrial  output  in  1958  was  reported  at  almost  four  times 
the  1938  level  which  was,  however,  very  low.  The  country's  standard  of 
living  is  on  the  increase  but  remains  below  that  of  her  east  European  neigh- 
bors. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.   All  foreign  trade 
is  handled  by  state  trading  agencies.  Tariff  rates  and  other  specific  re- 
strictions are  of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  complete  control  and  ju- 
risdiction that  the  authorities  have  over  what  and  how  much  to  import  and 
from  where.   Most  U.  S.  farm  products,  if  exported  to  Hungary,  require  an 
individual  U.  S.  export  license. 

11.  U.  S.  Rumanian  trade  in  fiscal  years  1956-57  and  1957-58. 


Million  years 


U.  S.  exports  to  Rumania 


Grains  &  preparations 
Fats,  oils,  &  oilseeds 
Hides  and  skins 
Vegetables  &  preparations 
Other  agricultural 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1957-58 

I).  S.  imports  from 

Rumania 

1956-57 

L 956-57 

1957-58 

.61 

.55 

Walnuts 

.03 

.18 

.03 

- 

Spices 

.09 

.03 

.04 

- 

Feathers 

.05 

- 

1/ 

.05 

Paprika 

.06 

JZ 

- 

Vegetables 

8.  preparations 

.02 

.03 

.68 

.60 

Other  agricultural 

\J 

.04 

.14 

.38 

Total  agriculture 

3l  .25 

.28 

.82 

.98 

Other 

.21 

.13 

Grand  total 

.46 

.41 

y Less  than  $5,000. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

1.  Farm  population.   About  56  percent  of  total  population  of  about 
18,400,000. 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  99,000  square  miles,  slightly  larger  than  Wyoming. 
Of  total,  arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards)  is  32  percent; 
permanent  meadows  and  pastures  26  percent:  forests  35  percent:  other  land  7 
percent. 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.  Diversified.  Farms  predominantly  owner-operated, 
small  in  size  and  fragmented.   Farming  methods  primitive  but  farm  technology 
Improved.    At  end  of  1957  tractors  numbered  one  per  915  acres  of  plowland. 
Availability  of  fertilizer  amounted  to  about  22  pounds  (pure  nutrient)  per 
acre  of  arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards).   State  Sector  of 
agriculture  occupies  about  4  percent  and  collectives  about  one  percent  of  the 
agricultural  land.  Socialized  agriculture  at  its  peak  never  possessed  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  agricultural  land. 

4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  and  livestock  products 
account  for  about  half  the  value  of  agricultural  production.  Corn  and  wheat 
are  the  principal  field  crops;  prunes  the  most  important  fruit  crop.  Hogs 
the  principal  meat  animal.  Sheep  are  numerous. 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  Average  for  recent  years  about  5  percent  above 
prewar  level  of  about  2,800  calories  per  person  per  day.  Consumption  of 
sugar  and  fats  above  prewar,  but  still  low.  Consumption  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts also  low.  Grains  make  up  about  67  percent  of  calorie  intake;  wheat, 
since  the  war,  has  replaced  corn  as  most  important  food  grain. 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Yugoslavia  was  net  ex- 
porter of  food  before  the  war  and  first  post  war  years.  During  the  5  years 
ending  1957-58,  however,  net  imports  accounted  for  about  16  percent  of  the 
calorie  value  of  food  supplies.  Raw  cotton  nearly  all  imported.  Tobacco 
exports  exceed  imports. 

7.  Trade.  Before  the  war,  Yugoslavia  was  a  leading  European  exporter  of 
corn  and  wheat  and  ranked  first  in  Europe  as  an  exporter  of  hogs  and  prunes. 
Since  1950  wheat  has  been  imported.  Corn  exports  have  averaged  well  below 
prewar  average,  but  recent  indications  are  that  the  prewar  level  will  be  re- 
gained. Exports  of  hogs  and  prunes  also  below  prewar  levels,  but  Yugoslavia 
still  Europe's  largest  exporter  of  prunes.  Cattle  have  replaced  hogs  as  most 
important  livestock  export.  During  1954-58  agricultural  exports  averaged  36 
percent  of  total  compared  to  60  percent  before  war.  Principal  agricultural 
imports  since  1950:  wheat,  cotton,  fats  and  oils. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Socialization  is  the  ultimate  goal  for  agriculture. 
Forced  collectivization  was  the  means  used  to  attain  it  until  1951,  now  to  be 
accomplished  gradually  through  cooperation  between  individual  farmers  and  the 
Socialist  Sector.  The  General  Agricultural  Cooperatives  have  replaced  the 
Peasant  Work  Cooperatives  (collectives)  as  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Ferti- 
lizer, seed,  credits,  and  use  of  farm  machinery  and  processing  equipment  are 
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obtained  through  them;  they  handle  state  purchasing  and  contracting;  \they  are 
the  main  force  in  organizing  agricultural  marketing;  and  it  is  plannecl  that 
they  will  organize  production,  and  buy  all  products  sold  by  farmers.  Compul- 
sory deliveries  relinquished  in  March  1953,  when  system  of  voluntary  contrac- 
ting of  grains  at  favorable  prices  was  adopted.  The  system  already  had  been 
used  for  industrial  crops.  Government  further  supports  prices  of  principal 
grains  by  guaranteeing  to  purchase,  at  prices  fixed  in  advance,  all  grain 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  Sector  at  the  end  of  season.  Support 
prices  also  in  effect  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  of  a  specific 
quality,  applicable  only  to  the  Socialist  Sector.  Farmers  are  taxed  accor- 
ding to  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the  crop  produced. 

9.  Economic  situation.  Though  agricultural  production  and  exports  lagged, 
in  part  because  of  bad  weather  during  1950-56,  the  economy  as  a  whole  made 
some  progress,  sustained  by  aid  from  west.   Since  1957  the  economy  has  made 
greater  progress.  As  result  of  increased  investment  in  agriculture  and  good 
weather,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  in  agricultural  production  and  exports. 
Agricultural  imports  have  decreased,  nevertheless  need  to  import  materials 
for  industry  and  some  necessary  food  items  puts  strain  on  balance  of  payments. 
This  was  slightly  relieved  in  1958  when  total  exports  amounted  to  64  percent 
of  imports  compared  to  60  percent  in  1957.  ^ The  record  crops  of  1959  may  be 
expected  to  further  relieve  this  situation. 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.  S.  agricultural  products.   Foreign  trade, 
carried  on  by  socialized  firms,  is  in  effect  under  Government  control.   A 
June  1959  customs  law  is  expected  to  simplify  the  system  of  multiple  exchange 
rates.   No  control  operates  to  discriminate  against  agricultural  imports  from 
the  U.  S. ,  most  of  which  have  been  financed  through  aid  programs  or  sales  for 
dinars.  Yugoslavia  now  has  observer  status  with  GATT.  (Action  leading  to 
closer  association  with  the  General  Agreement  is  pending). 

1 1 .  U.  S.  -  Yugoslav  trade  in  1956-57  and  1957-58. 

Million  dollars 
U.  S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  U.  S.  imports  from  Yugoslavia 

-   1956-57  1957-58  1956-57  1957-58 


Grains  and  preparations  66.7 

Cotton  and  linters  20.5 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds  17.2 

Hides  and  skins  1.5 

Food  for  relief  l/  20.0 

Other  2.1 

Total  agricultural  128.0 

Other  20.2 

Grand  total  148.2 
y Exported  by  individuals  and  private  agencies. 


31.2  Tobacco  2.9 

11.1  Hops  1.4 
9.8  Wool  .3 

.9  Sage,  unground  .3 

19.7  Bristles,  feathers  .5 

1.8  Other  1.5 

74.5    Total  agricultural  6.9 

23.7    Other 

98.2  Grand  total 


2.6 

2.9 

.3 

.3 

.2 

1.1 

7.4 

21.9 
29.3 
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